air; but that after sunset this cause of upward and down1 ird currents soon ceases to act:—and I suppose it very likely    lat radiation from the air and soot etc. may cool the low stra im after sunset and cause it to lay itself down flat:—but this flattei ng I think must be due much more to a subsidence of a heavy   >ol stratum of air with included smoke than to the falling of he vy dew-bemoistened particles of soot out of the air where they -v re to a lower mass of air so as to clarify by precipitation of soot   10 sooty air.   I think also it may be well to keep it an open quest >n whether the "very peculiar phenomenon" referred to by Hersc el may not sometimes or in some degree be due to the supervent n of a flow of warmer air above the smoky atmosphere: thoi  h I  think   this  scarcely  likely  to  account  for   the   phenomer n described.    At present it seems to me most likely that the so< y particles in the air would radiate heat out to the cold sky, a i that they, by becoming cooled, would cool the air surroundi y them, and that the air thus becoming heavier would sink, and tl t its tendency to sink would be increased by the weight of the sc fc and of the dew attached to it if such there be; but I think t 3 main levelling action must be that of a cooler and denser flu I spreading itself out flat below a warmer and lighter one (very 11 > the self levelling of syrup at the bottom of a vessel of water) ai '. I distinctly think the precipitation of sooty particles from s -containing them  cannot possibly account  for  the phenomenc described.    I think they could not go down so as to leave cle; and transparent the air which contained them.    The turbulei roughnesses would be, I am sure, 50, 100, 500 or more feet higl and it is inconceivable that any such masses of air could claril themselves, by precipitating their soot down through themselvt and out of themselves.    The different sized pieces would fall a different rates and the finest particles of smoke, I suppose, woul> not descend in the whole course of an evening so as to clarify, stratum 10 ft. deep.    The smoke of a smoky fire in a dwellin; room will last a long time without settling by precipitation.   I is usually got rid of out of the air mainly by ventilation thougl partly by precipitation.    Now over London it is quite conceivable that sometimes after sunset the smoky air may become coolei than before, by radiation; and that through various causes (the passage of a barometric wave for instance perhaps, etc. etc.) a stratum of warmer and lighter and purer air above may be slowly